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E COMMISSIONER’S COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 



June 22, 1970 

Hon. Ewald B. Nyqulst 
Commissioner of Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 

Dear Commissioner Nyquist: 

I have the pleasure of submitting to you the report of your Committee on Library 
Development for your consideration and action. 

The Committee was appointed in March 1967 by your predecessor. Dr. James E. Allen, Jr. 
From that date until April 24, 1970, the Committee met in 30 sessions, most of which 
lasted ijr days. 



I 



When we were given our charge to review the 80 recommendations in EMERGING LIBRARY 
SYSTEMS (the Department's evaluation report) and the progress of the reference and 
research library program in New York State and to suggest next steps to be taken, we 
little imagined the monumental task that we faced! This was the only Commissioner's 
library study committee (there were two earlier committees) to examine the total 
library scene in New York State and to consist of librarians and trustees with varied 
experiences in almost every type of library and library system. As a result, we found 
it necessary to devote most of our first year's efforts to forging a common philosophy 
before we could come to grips with the specifics of our task. 

It was a remarkable committee. The attendance of the 12 voting members and 4 con- 
sultants at the 30 sessions was almost incredible. The members worked very hard. 

They analyzed the proposals received from the field through 190 written communications 
and substantial transcripts of our March 1969 Hearings in Albany. They read and 
studied over 275 documents produced by committee members. Department staff, and other 
librarians. They served as working members of Committee Task Force and Sub-committees. 



The Committee members demonstrated throughout our three-year period of service a 
willingness to listen and to consider new approaches to library problem solving. They 
made my assignment as presiding officer a great pleasure. I thank them all. 



I wish to acknowledge with deep gratitude the hospitality of the New York Public 
Library where we held most of our meetings. 



Above all, we all thank you and Dr. Allen for the great opportunity you gave to us in 
asking us to serve our State and our profession. We thank you too for the help given 
to us by the representatives of the State Education Department. 

Please call on us for any assistance in the interpretation of the report that you or 
your staff may require. 



Respectfully submitted, 

O&Ufr&fi A "thick \J 

Harold S. Hacker, Chairman 

HSH:EGS 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 1967, Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., established the 
Committee on Library Development and charged it with reacting to 
Emerging Library Systems 1 and With plotting next steps for library 
development in the State. Most significantly. Commissioner Allen 
appointed to the new committee, for the first time in a long series 
of statewide library planning committees, representatives of all four 
types of libraries - school, public , college and university, and 
special. It was thus implied from the committee’s inception that its 
concerns should embrace a library program designed to meet all the 
library needs of all the people of New York State. 

Certainly no one who will read this report is unaware of the 
violent forces of technological and social change which have had so 
profound an impact on the larger spheres of communication and education 
within which libraries function. By the same token, it is unnecessary 
to restate here the reasons which make it important continually to 
reexamine shifting patterns of library use and library users’ needs 
and the developing structures, resources, and techniques required to 
serve successfully those needs. 

Early in its deliberations, the committee resolved that it would 
try, within the limits of its knowledge and understanding, to look at 
library problems and solutions from the point of view of the library 
user and his actual and potential uses of libraries; and that it would 
reassess from a user orientation the traditional patterns of library 
organization and service - such as the long-established administrative 
and fiscal patterns, professional staffing patterns, and service 
patterns based on types of libraries and community boundaries. The 
committee attempted to balance how and why our libraries are organized 
and operated the way they are against how and why people use and might 
use libraries. 

The committee also felt it essential to the soundness of its 
conclusions actively to solicit ideas, suggestions, and reaction from 
the field. Accordingly, this was accomplished by correspondence, 
meetings* and hearings before representatives of all important library 
interests in the State, and a substantial amount. of the committee's 
attention was given to the study and consideration of suggestions 
received from the field by these means. 



^Emerging Library Systems: The 196S-66 Evaluation of the New York State 

Public Library Systems. Albany: The University of the State of New York, 
The State Education Department, Division of Evaluation, 1967. 
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Since both the committee’s origins and its mission relate directly 
to Emerging Library Systems , it should be noted here that the findings 
and each of the 80 specific recommendations of Emerging Library Systems 
were the subject of a careful assessment by the full committee. 2 While 
in only a few instances is direct reference made in the present report 
to individual recommendations, in each case the committee took one or 
more of the following actions: 

1. Reaction was sought from the field. 

2. Hie recommendation was referred to the Division of Library 
Development and/or the public library systems for 
implementation. 

3. The recommendation was either rejected or developed, 
modified, and incorporated in the recommendations of 
this committee. 

As for the report which follows, every effort has been made to 
keep it as brief as is consistent with its purpose. There is a short 
section of background on the current status of library development in 
the State, followed immediately by the recommendations which make up 
the body of the report. Because they are reasonably explicit in 
themselves and because the issues they deal with are largely familiar, 
the recommendations are presented with a minimum of preamble or 
elaboration. 

Finally, in order to avoid lengthy and repetitious explanations 
throughout the report, it should be understood that wherever in the 
report the terms library, librarianship, or library materials appear, 
they are used in their widest sense to include the collection, 
organization, storage, retrieval, and assistance in the use of recorded 
information and ideas in any form. Thus, media centers, educational 
resource centers, systems, networks, information centers, and all 
similar agencies and activities are encompassed. 



2 A reading, oir rereading, of Emerging Library Systems is recommended 
as important background for the present report. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF 

LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN NEW YORK STATE 



In order to understand the full implications of the recommendations 
which the Commissioner's Committee on Library Development has made in 
the following pages, it will be helpful to review very briefly here the 
current status of library development in New York State. 

Historically, New York is singularly fortunate in having within its 
borders some of the finest of all types of libraries in the Nation and 
even in the world. For many years, these institutions, public and private, 
have stood aloof and self-sufficient, each one patronized by the limited 
group of users who were privileged by virtue of proximity or affiliation 
to take advantage of it. More recently, within the State there have been 
stirrings and developments which promise to enhance vastly the usefulness 
of such traditional resources, making them available to users throughout 
the State at the same time that each separate library is better able to 
carry out its own particular purposes. New concepts of access; information 
and communication systems and networks; and an endless array of devices 
for improved communication, for the retrieval, reproduction, and trans- 
mission of materials, and for bibliographic control are all contributing 
to this revolution in library and information service. The vision which 
the forward-looking librarian holds today is of a single great network of 
interrelated resources which persons of all ages and all conditions, 
wherever in the State they may live, can freely call on to meet any 
library need they may have. 

This is the goal. It is not an unreasonable or impractical goal in 
terms of the capacities of the society which it would serve, and what may 
well be the most difficult steps - the basic concept and initial organi- 
zation - have already been taken, statewide. There is, nevertheless, a 
long and difficult way to go to develop and implement the extensive working 
relationships and mechanisms necessary to realize the promise the concept 
holds. Also, at the same time that some aspects of the program have moved 
to advanced levels of sophistication, there remain other areas of the most 
basic, bread-and-butter kind of library service - in public and private 
schools, in many small communities, in institutions, and even in many 
colleges - which would have been regarded as substandard 50 or more years 
ago even. 

Libraries traditionally group themselves into four major categories - 
public, school, college and university, and special - relating partly to 
the audiences they serve and partly to their sources of support. For a 
number of reasons these distinctions are becoming somewhat less sharp than 
they have been, and in the minds of many library users they have practically 
disappeared. Nevertheless, for the purpose of reviewing the current 
library situation in New York State, it will be helpful to look at the 
categories separately. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 



As presently constituted, school libraries are designed to serve both 
the curriculum-related and recreational library needs of elementary and 
secondary school students and, to a limited extent, the professional needs 
of teachers. State regulations require that each high school establish 
and maintain a school library. Unless specifically exempted, every high 
school with an enrollment of 50 or more is required to employ a school 
librarian. 

Although no reliable data are available, it is estimated that in 1969 
there were 1,400 secondary school libraries in New York State. Of the 
2,713 elementary schools of the State, 17 percent report not even a library 
area. Although 3,600 positions for school librarians are on record, many 
of these are part-time, so that the figure does not represent accurately 
the number of certified school librarians employed. 

In line with national standards, there is a marked trend to enlarge 
the scope of school libraries to include audiovisual as well as the 
traditional print resources. This trend is reflected in both the approved 
new school building plans and in the new certification requirements for 
school library media specialists. 

In general, it may be said that school libraries, or library media 
centers, in New York State range from those which are little more than 
token collections to those which are physically and educationally the 
center of the entire teaching and learning experience. In schools with 
limited resources, students usually depend on the public library to meet 
their library requirements. 

School libraries are financed from the general budget for the entire 
school program. Since there are no State requirements for maintaining 
the school library, the level and quality of the school library program 
are controlled by the school administration, either at the building or 
district level. At present, although the State requires that a minimum 
amount of space be provided for library purposes in new school construc- 
tion, there is no followup requirement that makes it necessary to use for 
library purposes the space so planned. Also, at the secondary level there 
is a school library space limitation, with any excess being ineligible to 
earn State building aid* 

An increasing number of larger school districts are providing a 
supervisor of library media services to coordinate the program for the 
entire school system, an arrangement which is very similar to that of 
library systems in other situations. In recent years, in addition to dis- 
trict level development, cooperative services have been planned on a multi- 
district basis in some areas. To some extent, school libraries have been 
able to take advantage of public library systems services through the 
local public library. Also, Federal aid has stimulated the development 
of some regional cataloging and processing centers and other cooperative 
services at the regional level. 
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The lack of library media programs in the private schools of the 
State is even more critical than in the public schools, although there 
are some outstanding exceptions. In addition, because of constitutional 
prohibitions, private schools have not been able to participate fully 
in State and Federal aid programs. Thus, private schools, in general, 
have placed considerably more reliance than should be necessary on the 
public libraries for support of their educational programs. 

School library development in New York State has been handicapped 
by a lack of statewide data. However, the increased attention which 
school library matters currently are receiving at the State level should 
begin to remedy this situation, as well as helping to raise the general 
performance level of school libraries throughout the State. A detailed 
school libraries study, outlined by the Commissioner^ Committee on 
Library Development and already approved and begun by the Education De- 
partment, will help further to supply much-needed information. 



PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

In New York State, 700 independent public libraries serve, with 
varying degrees of adequacy, what can be considered for all practical 
purposes to be the entire population of the State. Of these, 684 make up 
the membership of 22 public library systems and are strengthened in turn 
by various services which the systems render to them. The three public 
libraries in New York City, serving approximately half the population of 
the State, qualify as library systems and, indeed, are library systems 
even though they do not share the multi jurisdictional feature which the 
term implies throughout the rest of the State. 

The public libraries, each of which is autonomous and derives its 
main support from a municipality, county, school district, or a combination 
of these units, in 1968 spent approximately $60 million from local sources, 
and an additional $14^ million of State aid went to the public library 
systems, where it was used largely for the operation of system services. 

In a few communities, new buildings, improved local support, and system 
help have resulted in attractive, well-staffed, and well-stocked libraries 
which are lively and effective community institutions; in too many other 
communities, the local library is so lacking in resources as to exist in 
name only. In any event, the public libraries of New York State not only 
provide free use of the limited resources of the local library, but they 
offer through the structure of systems and networks legal access to an 
enormous wealth of library resources throughout the State. 

Studies have shown that the majority of public library users are 
students of all ages and what amounts to a relatively small, educated, 
middle-class segment of the community. 3 While no one questions the 



3,, Users and Uses of Public Libraries." Emerging Library Systems: The 

1 $63-6 6 Evaluation of the New York State Public Library Systems . Albany: 
The University of the State of New York, The State Education Department, 
Division of Evaluation, 1967, pp. 121-132. 
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overall usefulness of what the public library is accomplishing, many of 
its friends would like to see its usefulness extended to a point that seems 
closer to its potential. The primary mission of school college, and 
special libraries is clear enough (to support the efforts of the institu- 
tions which maintain them), but public libraries suffer to some extent 
from a lack of clarity about exactly what their role in society ought to 
be. Some feel it is the residuary role of meeting library needs which 
are not met by other types of libraries; others argue that not only does 
this not tell us enough, but the role of the public library should be more 
positively defined. Some would be happy to think of the public library 
as meeting the information needs of the general population; again, others 
feel that "information" is too limiting and that the public library offers 
a unique opportunity for enrichment of life and for finding its meanings, 
for emphasis on the literary as well as the nonliterary, the artistic and 
creative as well as the factual. A member of the Commissioner’s Committee 
on Library Development has defined the public library mission this way: 

A nation that purports to believe in democratic government, 
and in democratic approaches to problem solving, must assume 
the concomitant responsibility of supporting the agency that 
provides the informational tools to encourage an informed 
electorate. People in a democracy must make choices based 
on knowledge and understanding of alternatives or options. 

The public library needs to be a "whole earth catalog" of 
fact and philosophies, not only to offset the occasionally 
self-serving product of the communications industries, but 
to give meaning to the basic democratic principle of equality. 



COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

There are 215 institutions of higher education in New York State, 
including colleges, universities, community colleges, junior colleges, 
and technical institutes. It is safe to say that every one has, or plans 
to have, its own library. With the exception of the State University of 
New York and The City University of New York, which are vast systems in 
themselves, most of these institutions function independently and inde- 
pendently acquire and manage the library resources their students and 
faculties will need. All institutions of higher education are faced with 
the very real dilemma of being increasingly dependent on their libraries, 
both for the needs of students and the teaching and research needs of 
faculty, at the same time that all costs are rising and, especially in 
the case of private institutions, income is shrinking. Administrative 
officials are consequently receptive to, and many are actively seeking, 
means of keeping library costs down without hurting the quality of library 
programs. Systems and networks, such as the Reference and Research Library 
Resources (3R’s) Systems and the New York State Interlibrary Loan (NYSILL) 
program, which enable a sharing of some of the most expensive special 
resources and services certainly offer possibilities, but there is no 
escaping the necessity to maintain on campus and directly accessible in 
each institution a basic library program which meets most of the library 
needs of students and the common needs of the faculty. 
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Sharing also raises questions in many institutions about how far it 
is in the interests of a private college or university to go in sharing 
with others who have inferior library resources. As types of libraries 
become more closely interrelated and types -of- library distinctions less 
sharp, there are likewise questions involving the use of college library 
facilities by the community at large or segments of that community. 

Whatever the drawbacks to cooperation may be, tangible evidence that 
there are real advantages exists in the growing numbers of regional 
councils, consortia, and networks which have been formed for the purpose 
of sharing resources or accomplishing some other mutually beneficial 
purpose. On a larger scale, 153 colleges and universities in the State 
are currently members of the 3R's systems 1 *, and, in the words of one 
university librarian, "The 3R's program has brought academic libraries 
to the threshold of an integrated system." 



SPECIAL LIBRARIES 

The term "special libraries" applies to those collections and programs 
which serve the specialized literature and information needs of industry, 
government, the professions, and similar agencies and institutions. These 
libraries range from modest collections of reference materials to complex 
programs involving large staffs of experts in various fields utilizing 
the most modem methods and equipment. Much of the pioneering in the 
application of computer technology to library operations, for example, 
has been carried on in special libraries. 

Since special libraries, many of which support research efforts, often 
feel the need for access to an exhaustive range of materials within their 
subject specializations, they are inclined to be receptive to plans for the 
reciprocal sharing of resources. These highly specialized libraries are 
also forced to rely on other libraries when their users have occasion to 
seek information in a discipline foreign to their own collecting policies. 

The result is that special libraries have taken the initiative in establish- 
ing some of the most successful networks in operation today. 

There is little or no reliable statistical information about special 
libraries; estimates, however, place the number in the State at well over 
a thousand. Certainly they constitute a major library resource in the State. 



SYSTEMS AND NETWORKS 

Although library systems and networks have been developed to a 
relatively high degree in New York, and they are already having a profound 
impact on library services, they are still in their infancy in terms of 
their probable future development. 
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4 As of June 30, 1969. 
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retrieval and transfer function. 



The first important statewide library network development in New York 
was the establishment of the public library systems, now 22 in number. 

These systems are almost entirely supported by State funds, and, as has 
been pointed out already, their chief functions are to extend library 
service to all residents of the State and to strengthen the member public 
libraries by providing services and materials to them. A designated 
central library in each system provides interlibrary loan and reference 
services to residents of the whole system area and eventually will assure 
there being one collection of at least 100,000 volumes in each system. 

In some situations where there are no local libraries, direct library 
service is given by the systems, usually by bookmobile, and in a few 
communities the complete library program is operated by the system on a 
contract basis. The systems do not supplant local libraries but make it 
possible for them to retain their autonomy as community libraries while 
they enjoy some of the advantages of larger size. A major accomplishment 
of the systems, sometimes overlooked, has been to extend to all residents 
of the State a point of access to whatever library services ultimately 
will be made available through networks and the total chain of library 
resources which is rapidly being forged throughout the State. The systems 
also have proven to be invaluable in the administration of State and 
Federal funds and special programs. 

The second major step in library system development was the gradual 
establishment of nine regional Reference and Research Library Resources 
(3R’s) Systems covering the State. As the name implies, these systems are 
designed to strengthen the State’s ability to meet the more advanced 
library needs of research workers, the professions, college faculties and 
students* business and industry, government, and others. The 3R*s systems 
are also supported almost entirely by State funds, and they link together, 
by means of a program of services and a loosely knit organization, public 
and private college and university libraries, special libraries, and the 
public library systems. Because their funding has thus far been so seriously 
limited, these systems have not yet been able to make the impact on library 
performance which there is every reason to believe they will make. It is. 
hoped that eventually a coordinated acquisitions program involving all major 
reference and research libraries, including statewide or regional collecting 
and service responsibilities, will be a feature of this program. 

One of the most interesting and promising developments - the New York 
State Interlibrary Loan network, or NYSILL - started as an experiment, but 
in its fourth year of operation is proving to be a useful and important 
feature of the statewide library program. NYSILL is designed to make 
available, on a systematic basis from 12 designated research libraries, 
materials which are not available from the public library systems or the 
New York State Library. The resource libraries are compensated in proportion 
to the volume of services they render, according to the terms of a contract 
with the State Library. Communication is mainly by TWX, with the State 
Library acting as a filter and referral center. A companion experiment to. 
test the feasibility of employing facsimile transmission in the communication 
chain indicated that conditions were not yet ready for such an application 
of this promising tool. 
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Another system, ANYLTS (Association of New York Libraries for Tech- 
nical Services), designed to handle materials processing on a statewide 
basis, is well on its way to implementation, and there is also a wide 
variety of special purpose regional networks, formal and informal, 
performing delivery services and communication functions, sharing special- 
ized resources, and otherwise serving special needs of groups of libraries 
of every type. Advances in bibliographic control, such as the New York 
State Library’s automated serials records project, made possible by recent 
electronic and photographic technology, increase the opportunities for 
mutually advantageous sharing and enhance the potential usefulness of 
systems and networks. Systems and networks may exist on almost any 
geographic base and for any purpose, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the possibilities they offer for the development and improvement of 
library and information services generally, and for meeting a host of 
related specialized problems, are without limit. 



LIBRARY FUNCTIONS AT THE STATE LEVEL 

Since the thrust of this committee’s recommendation is on what can 
and what should be done at the State level to further improve library 
service to the people of the State, it is appropriate to include in this 
review of the current situation something about how the governmental units j 

relating most closely to library interests are organized at that level. > 

It is important to understand at the outset that any educational i; 

enterprise in New York State which accepts public funds or confers degrees j J 

derives its legal entity and the right so to function from the act of 

incorporation by the Board of Regents under New York State Education Law . 

All State level library activities center in the State Education Department, ; 

which places libraries clearly in an educational context. To the same 
extent that education as a whole is removed from the political scene by its 
unique structure in State government, so is the library enterprise at the 
State level removed from the uncertainties of constant political change, 
with all that is implied thereby. Requests for funds in support of library 
activities, if they are included in the Education Department’s budget, are 
subject to the same procedures, including approval by the Board of Regents, j, 

as are any department funds. Requests for local assistance funds which do j 

not go through the Education Department’s budgetary procedures but are I 

only disbursed by the department must nevertheless have the approval of the I 

Board of Regents if they are to have the support of the Regents in the 
legislative process. Such measures also may be introduced into the legis- 
lature quite independently of the Education Department and Regents. The 
record will show, however, that the major forward steps in library develop- 
ment in the State in practically every case have had the support of the 
Education Department and Board of Regents; the initiative and leadership 
which made them possible have come from the department and other library 
interests in the State working together in a genuinely cooperative effort. 

Since the Education Department’s responsibilities include education 
at all levels, its interests in library matters embrace library programs 
which serve education at all levels, as well as public libraries which are 
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considered to be educational institutions in themselves. As the chart 
on p. 14 shows, the Bureau of School Libraries resides in that section 
of the Education Department concerned with elementary and secondary 
education, and the Division of Library Development, which carries the 
responsibility for public libraries, is, along with the State Library, 
the concern of the assistant commissioner for libraries and the associate 
commissioner for cultural education. 

Until recently, there has been in the Education Department no separate 
unit devoted to higher education libraries. In 1967, however, the Bureau 
of Academic and Research Libraries was created in the Division of Library 
Development. This unit is concerned with college and university libraries, 
mainly in the context of the systems and networks which involve them so 
prominently, but it also gives important assistance to the Bureau of College 
Evaluation and the Division of Teacher Education in the evaluation of 
college and university libraries in the State as well as in library educa- 
tion programs. In fact, the increasingly close working relationships among 
the personnel of the various units of the State Library, the Division of 
Higher Education, and the Bureau of School Libraries are one of the more 
encouraging signs for future relationships among the libraries which these 
agencies represent. 

The Division of Educational Communications, also under the associate 
commissioner for cultural education, is closely related to the library 
function, especially in schools. Although there have been some efforts at 
coordination between the Division of Educational Communications and other 
units directly concerned with libraries, the department’s structure here 
does not reflect the trend in school and other libraries toward a multi - 
media approach. 

The functions which the New York State Library is performing are 
numerous and varied: library service to all branches of State government; 

important statewide backstopping, screening, and referral functions in 
connection with systems and networks (the State Library is linked by TWX 
to major systems and libraries) ; library service to the legal and medical 
professions throughout the State; a program of library service to blind 
and other physically handicapped persons; archival functions in all areas 
relating specifically to New York State; primary reference and research 
functions, especially in history and the natural sciences as they relate 
to New York State; exchange and distribution of New York State documents; 
the development of statewide bibliographic resources; and others. 

In addition to the specifically library-related functions already 
mentioned, the Education Department provides such general services as 
legal counseling, research and evaluation, and financial services. The 
units which perform these services, although not primarily library 
oriented, develop considerable expertise in library matters, and their 
contribution to the library effort in the State is considerable. 

A nine-member Regents Advisory Council on Libraries, appointed by 
the Board of Regents, represents the library interests of the State to 
the Education Department, to the Regents, and, in a very real sense, to 
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State government generally, through these channels. The council meets 
regularly with department staff to advise on policies relating to library 
legislation, standards, and the general administration of statewide 
library development programs and services to State government and the 
libraries of the State. 

Thus, the sum of all the library activities which are performed at 
the State level by a variety of governmental units, in addition to the 
provision of State financial assistance for local library functions, 
represents the way that this State is meeting its responsibility for 
library service - a responsibility which has been defined by the American 
Association of State Libraries as follows: "States provide library service 
directly, promote service through other agencies, coordinate the various 
library resources, aid libraries financially, and require service through 
Standards and Regulations ." More recently, the National Advisory Commission 
on Libraries has given a new imperative to the State*s role in library 
matters by emphasizing that the strengthening of state library agencies 
to meet their responsibilities is one of the primary steps which the Federal 
Government must take in order to improve library service to the people of 
the United States. 

Those who are familiar with the history of library development in New 
York State understand clearly the role the State has played in building 
and maintaining a library program which is outstanding on many counts . 
Happily, there is increasing realization that State government is practically 
the only agency which cuts across the physical and governmental boundaries 
of minor civil divisions, all types of libraries, and the public and private 
sector; which is large enough to form a viable base for most library 
functions; which has wide and diversified sources of revenue; and which can 
otherwise provide the financial support, services, and leadership on the 
scale that is essential to a successful library program in the complex 
society of the 1970 f s. 
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TYPES OF LIBRARIES AND THEIR SUPPORT IN NEW YORK STATE 

Capital Monies Excluded 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



This report stands or falls on the recommendations which follow. As 
the introduction states, because the recommendations are reasonably explicit 
in themselves and deal largely with familiar issues, they are presented 
without extensive elaboration or explanation. Some are detailed and im- 
mediately practicable; others are concerned With more general, philosophical 
questions and, accordingly, propose longer-term solutions. Since many of 
the recommendations are closely interrelated, they can be understood 
correctly only when considered in the context of the whole. 



USER ACCESS TO LIBRARY SERVICES 

A knowledgeable library user charged with laying down the parameters 
of a reasonable library program which would meet all of his library needs 
might begin his list with something like this: 1) I must have the legal 
right to use any library which either has whatever services and resources 
I need immediately at hand, or through which I can get them with a degree 
of promptness commensurate with my need; 2) that library must be near 
enough so that it is practical for me to use it when I heed it; 3) there 
must be some way I can find out what materials will meet my need of the 
moment and how I can get them. (This must work equally well whether the 
materials I need are actually in the library collection I am using or 
whether they are somewhere else.) 

The librarian approaching the same problem would probably say that 
the system design must meet the tests of legal access , physical access, 
and bibliographical access. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

I . Everyone is entitled to convenient free access 
to local libraries (public, school, college and 
university, special) which are part of a state- 
wide network providing both inter library loan 
and reference service. 

A. Access to an outlet which can supply interlibrary 
loan service and ready reference or reference 
referral service should be within 20 minutes in a 
metropolitan area or 30 minutes in other areas by 
some practical means of transportation. 

B. Where this is not economically possible, it is the 
responsibility of local government to arrange to 
provide library service by contract or to provide 
transportation to the library. (In the latter 
case, transportation might be provided by school 
bus, for example.) 
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C. In addition to the local outlet, it may be 
necessary or desirable for the library or 
library system (of any type) to establish 
supplemental forms of access by such means 
as bookmobile service, storefront reading 
centers, and mail-order service. 

D. Reasonable hours of service should be 
determined by user need. 

E. Access to statewide networks (e.g.* NYSILL) 
should be unrestricted as to age of user, 
according to patterns of referral developed 
by the State (and regions) . 

II . In order to increase the opportunities for access, 
it should be standard practice for library agencies 
of any type receiving public funds, or libraries 
which are part of institutions receiving public 
funds, to provide access to all, within referral 
patterns developed by the State (and regions) . 

Legal impediments to such access should be removed. 
No library, however, should be required to serve 
an expanded clientele or expanded functions without 
compensation. 




* 



STRUCTURE AND RELATIONSHIPS 

What the library user sees as problems of access become for the 
library planner and administrator problems of structure and relationships - 
such considerations as the kind, size, and location of libraries needed 
and the legal and other arrangements which will facilitate opportunities 
for cooperation and sharing in order to meet the requirements of users 
at a realistic cost. 

Along with efforts to satisfy the increasing volume and sophistica- 
tion of user demands and to further equalize library opportunity throughout 
the State, there has come an enormous increase in the complexity of library 
relationships. Systems, networks, larger and more diverse bases of support, 
greater specialization - these are just a few of the factors which must be 
accommodated in a viable statewide structure. 



Intermediate Libraries 

As yet, (and there seems to be no prospect that the situation will 
change in the foreseeable future) there is no substitute for a library 
outlet which the user can actually visit with a practical degree of 
convenience - a place where he can browse in a collection of reasonable 
size, obtain professional assistance, and gain access to network resources 
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beyond the limitations of size and depth which apply to the library at hand. 
In fact* any user more than 20 miles from a general library collection of 
at least 35,000 volumes, to which he has legal access, must be considered 
to be disadvantaged in respect to library service. 

There are almost no residents of New York State who do not have the 
legal right to use, in addition to their local public library outlet, 
the central library of a public library system. However, there are still 
many places where the user^s local outlet falls far short of being able to 
meet his needs for a direct-access library, yet the trip to his central 
library is too great to be normally feasible. It is this quite prevalent 
inadequacy in the total public library program in the State which the 
following recommendations on intermediate libraries are designed to over- 
come. The term "intermediate libraries" is used because it is presumed 
that the kind of library service needed in these situations would most 
often be at a level which is intermediate between small, community library 
outlets and the central library of a public library system. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

I. Planning grant money should be made available for a 
pilot program in intermediate library service. 

II . A plan of reasonable statewide distribution of effective 
intermediate level units in terms of geography and 
population should be developed. 

III. Based on the results of I and II above. State aid 

should be provided for the designation or establishment 
and maintenance of intermediate public libraries or 
for equivalent contract service from any other type of 
library. Only a minimum of local units necessary for 
service to users should be eligible for State aid. 

IV. Standards of service, requiring standards in hours, 

staff, collection, physical facilities, and levels and 
sources of support, should be developed for the inter- 
mediate library. 



Networks 

Since no library could by itself provide the range and depth of 
resources which even a small number of users might need to consult in 
pursuing their multiplicity of interests, there is implied in the concept 
of total library service some kind of orderly and planned sharing of 
resources and services. It has been the tradition in New York State not 
to attempt to create new collections of materials resources in order to 
meet expanding and increasingly Sophisticated user demands, but, in 
general, to build on whatever strong collections, general or specialized, 
already exist in the libraries of the State and to link those collections 
into networks. 
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A network, in the sense that the term is used in the recommendations 
which follow, may be a library system, a system of systems, or it may be 
simply a group of similar or different types of libraries linked together 
to share a common resource or to perform a specific function or functions. 
Each of New York State’s public library systems might be described as a 
type of general purpose network established on a regional base of one or 
more counties. While these separate systems are networks in every sense 
of the word, they are also referred to as systems because of the higher 
degree of organizational machinery which serves and governs them in their 
intrasystem relationships.. 

It is most important to understand that there are many types of net- 
works serving many different purposes and that networks may exist for 
special functions, such as sharing, by inter library loan or other means, 
specialized resources, (e.g., NYSILL); to serve a special type of users, 
(e.g., blind persons); or to serve such a specific purpose as centralized 
processing of materials, (e.g., ANYLTS) . Networks such as NYSILL and 
ANYLTS happen to be statewide in scope, but there are no limitations to 
the area which a network might encompass. Networks may cut across other 
types of networks, and they may exist as separate entities within other 
networks; the public library systems being, for example, regular members 
of the 3R’s systems. 

There is a natural and desirable tendency for networks to be formed 
by various groupings of libraries to serve area or regional needs of one 
kind or another. Many of these emerging networks may be relatively limited 
in respect both to the functions they perform and the geographic areas 
they serve. In such cases, their limited costs are usually borne by the 
participating libraries. Larger networks are more apt to require financial 
and planning assistance and a staff free to give its full attention to the 
network effort. State and Federal funds can be an important factor in 
guiding the development of networks in the best interest of the State as 
a whole and towards what ultimately must be a fully articulated functioning 
of all the elements of the total statewide library program, however 
numerous and diverse those elements may be. 

BECOMMENDATIONS: 

I. Complete statewide coverage by special-purpose library 
networks should be cooperatively planned, jointly 
financed (local. State, Federal, and private), and 
State coordinated to insure total access to all library 
resources and programs in New York State for all library 
users and potential Users through local access to some 
type of library. 

II. The number of systems or networks should be limited, and 
they should be planned to reflect differing requirements 
by type of library and by type of network function, but 
all systems should share planned interlinkage features, 
compatible on at least a statewide basis, permitting any 
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participating local outlet to draw upon any available 
resource or service in accordance with coordinated 
referral patterns established by the State. Local and 
regional subnetworks should be permitted and encouraged 
but should not receive State or Federal funds unless 
they serve useful State purposes and they are abie and 
willing to be integrated into the statewide network 
patterns . 

A. Institutional access into statewide networks 
(e.g., NYSILL) for all library systems or 
unaffiliated libraries within a region should 
be by means of a coordinated referral pattern 
established by the State Education Department. 

B. Every library, of any type, should be eligible 
to be a part of the statewide network. 

C. in order to become a part of the statewide network, 
the local library outlet must accept the obligation 
to satisfy the needs of every individual for library 
materials and information by means of the networks. 

D. No library unit should be required to serve an 
expanded clientele or assume expanded functions 
without adequate compensation. 

E. Agencies providing backstopping information re- 
sources and services in the network should be 
reimbursed by the network or the State for their 
services. 

F. Equitable sharing implies that each locality or 
institution will make a reasonable effort to meet 
its own basic library needs. 

ill. The special-purpose statewide library networks should 
include all aspects of bibliographic control, including 
centralized (or planned and coordinated decentralized) 
acquisitions, cataloging, serials control, indexing, 
abstracting, analyzing, and locating of all recorded in- 
formation. Whenever possible, bibliographical control 
records should be automated and made widely available in 
suitable format. 

A. As an interim step, the State should expand the 
capability of library service to its citizens by 
extensive telephone and teletype installations to 
its most productive resource centers. 

B. The State should investigate the feasibility of 
creating data banks at selected locations with 
terminal access from major libraries in each system. 
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C. With the increasing application of data processing 
techniques, there should follow the capability of 
freely disseminating throughout the State bibliographic 
information about the holdings of major libraries. 

D. One or more bibliographic centers of the network or 
system should be established to assist primary unit 
outlets to obtain and keep up to date a basic collec- 
tion of bibliographic tools. The training of staff 
to use such tools and to refer correctly the readers' 
requests would also be the responsibility of the network 
or system, which should be reimbursed by the State for 
such services. 

IV. The special-purpose statewide library networks should include 
reference (information) services to provide factual informa- 
tion from any form of record, within reasonable limits and 
time, with flexible transmission facilities available 
(telephone, mail, teletype, telefacsimile) and appropriate 
screening and referral points. 

A. The requirements of the user should determine the means 
of referral to the next level of access* 

V. The special-purpose statewide library networks should include 
loans and photocopying services to provide, within reasonable 
limits, any form of record in the original or facsimile; with 
State-designated and coordinated patterns, including various 
referral channels and transmission means with appropriate 
screening and switching points; and area, subject, form, or 
other specified resource centers. 

A. Statewide policies and procedures governing inter library 
loans and inter library facsimile should be developed by 
the State for varying levels of materials requests. 

B. Network centers and the State Library should be strength- 
ened to satisfy requests for interlibrary loan and 
facsimile. 

C. State aid for staffing network centers to process inter- 
library loans should be provided on the basis of work 
loads. 

D* Networks should include one or more strong nonbook 
materials collections with duplicates as required for 
loan to reinforce local collections. 

VI* It is a primary responsibility of the State to insure, by 
planning, by financial support, and by the provision of 
essential State level services and facilities, that a 
comprehensive statewide library service network, completely 
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interrelating the total library resources of the State and 
meeting the needs of ail the people, is accomplished. In 
addition to being a composite of regional systems, such a 
statewide network also should perform directly through 
statewide programs, such as the present NYSILL network, in 
order to meet the conditions established in the foregoing 
recommendations. State financing of the comprehensive 
network program should give particular attention to resource 
centers and services, including the State Library, and to 
incentives for participation by all types of libraries. 

In the course of network development in the State, and as 
separate regional library systems serving all types of 
libraries develop and grow, it is to be expected that they 
will be providing many services similar in purpose (e.g., 
reciprocal access , interlibrary loan and copying services, 
delivery service, coordinated acquisition programs, inser- 
vice training and continuing education for library personnel, 
central collections of audiovisual materials, and consulting 
and planning services) . 

Thus, the separate regional systems should voluntarily 
reexamine their relationships for maximum economy and 
efficiency and to avoid unnecessary duplication. 

The two types of library systems already in existence (3R’s 
and public libraries) and emerging school library regional 
systems should explore carefully the various means available 
to them to coordinate their programs now and, in particular, 
as their member libraries move toward closer relationships - 
regardless of types of libraries. 

Among the options for such coordination are: 

A. joint planning; 

B. contractual relationships for provision of specific 
services; 

G. sharing of a common executive and some staff; 

D. establishment of a coordinating joint -policy group 
composed of representatives of each system’s governing 
body; and 

E. merger of the governing bodies of the different types 
of regional systems. 

VII. The State should provide leadership, funds, and expert 

assistance to achieve interstate network linkages, both to 
bring out-of-State resources and services to users within 
New York State and to make in-State resources and services 
available elsewhere. 

A. The State Library should contract With out-of-State 

resources to be added to the NYSILL network where it will 
substantially increase the availability of materials. 
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Education Parks 3 Community Centers 3 et cetera 

There is no question but that individual educational and social 
agencies often could be more effective by joining forces with other related 
agencies. The education park, community centers, and similar combinations 
of educational, social, and other agencies are a recognition of this 
principle and at the same time a means of effecting economies in capital 
outlay and operating costs. Whether such a combination of agencies is the 
best answer in a given community situation, which agencies should be 
combined, and how they should be combined are questions which will depend 
largely on the physical characteristics of the community in question. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

I. Physical grouping and functional integration of educational, 
cultural, health, and social services in a community should 
be encouraged, and they should be planned and developed with 
full participation and leadership by libraries and media 
centers of all types. 

II. Where only physical grouping without functional integration 
can be accomplished, the agencies represented should include 
the community public library, as well as the school and 
college libraries when applicable. An effective division of 
service responsibilities should be assured by coordinated 
planning. 

III. Where fully or partially integrated functions can be achieved, 
a single media agency should be established to provide the 
entire range of library and library-related services to all 
age groups. 

IV. Appropriate standards should be developed by the State 
for such a library media facility* 

SPECIAL CATEGORIES OF LIBRARY SERVICES 

There are many ways of approaching library service - by type of library, 
by type of materials involved, by type of use (reference, loan), by type of 
user, and so forth. Each has its particular virtues and limitations. 

Three such categories of library users calling for separate treatment 
are: children; students; and the residents of health, correctional, and 

welfare institutions. In the case of children, it is their age which sets 
them apart as library users. Students, who obviously may also be children, 
are distinguished by a common activity which establishes their pattern of 
library use and to some extent by the location where that activity takes 
place. The third group is set apart in respect to library service because 
of the limitations imposed on their free movement outside the institutions 
in which they reside. Considerable overlapping can occur among such 
categories of users; nevertheless, the conditions governing their use of 
libraries are sufficiently distinct so that the committee has found it 
useful to consider them separately. 
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Library Services to Children 



It is the committee’s conviction that the long term interests of both 
children and adults will be best served by the following recommendations: 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 



i 

i 
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I i The elementary school media center should have the respon- 
sibility and the capacity to meet all the library needs of 
all children except those in health, welfare, and 
correctional institutions. (The term "children" in this 
context is defined as that group of users now served by 
children’s rooms in public libraries - usually preschool 
through grade six.) 

A. While the elementary school media center should have 
the responsibility and the capacity to meet all the 
library needs of all children except those in health, 
welfare, and correctional institutions, this recom- 
mendation is not intended to prevent children from 
using other types of libraries, notably public libraries. 

B. Public school budgets should include a State recommended 
percentage for library resources. 

C. The State should subsidize school libraries to cover 
costs of "nonaffiliated" student users, e.g., children 
from private and parochial schools and preschool 
children. 

D. Hours of school libraries should be extended through 
evenings, weekends, and vacation periods. 

E. In the educational institution which generates an 
assignment, a sufficient quantity of any item in any 
form should be available to complete assignments that 
refer to a specific title, or to categories of 
unspecified materials. 

Fi A school media network should be established statewide 
to fulfill the necessary demands of pupils and teachers. 
At the regional level, requests should be satisfied or 
referred to other regional resource libraries, including 
public library systems and the 3R's systems, on a 
screened basis with the school media center the point 
of contact for pupils and teachers. 

G. The school media center should be located in an area 
of the school easily accessible from the outside. 

Access and transport should be planned by the school 
district to permit maximum use of school media resources 
during evening, weekend, and vacation periods. 
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H. Necessary equipment for use of all varieties of nonbook 
materials must be available in and through the media 
center, in addition to the extension of services through 
existing and future communications techniques. 

I. Advisory service to parents and other adults concerned 
with individualized reading, viewing, and listening 
guidance for children should be a function of the school 
media center. The public library may choose to provide 
consultant service in this area to adults if it so desires. 

J. Cooperative activities between school media center 
service agencies and other kinds of libraries should be 
planned programs. 

K. The administrative responsibility at the local level 
should be charged to the building principal and at the 
district level to the superintendent of schools. 

L. At the State level, supervisory and consultative services 
should be provided by the Bureau of School Libraries. 

M. Legal barriers to public schools' serving all children 
should be removed. 

N. National standards for school media programs should be 
adopted as minimum standards for New York State. 

O. Children's materials for adult use may be purchased by 
public libraries or collections of materials may be 
loaned by school media centers or nonpublic school 
agencies for adult use in the public library. 

P. Specialized, rare, and historical collections of 
children's books which would be of interest primarily 
to adults may be acquired and housed by any type of 
library - public, college, school, or special - and 
should be available through the network. 

Q. One of the first steps of implementation should be a 
convening by the Commissioner of Education of the 
representatives of the departments and agencies concerned 
with media services and regional programs for schools. 

They should review the report of the school library 
study already begun by the Education Department and chart 
next steps for implementing the above recommendations 
from which a formula might well be devised. 

Because of the intense and sharply divided reaction to the recommenda- 
tion that school libraries should meet all the library needs of elementary 
school children when it was tentatively proposed by the Commissioner's 
Committee on Library Development for discussion at its March 1969 hearings, 
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the committee feels it is especially important to review here the reasoning 
by which it arrived at this position. It should be understood, too, that 
there is no thought that the proposed changeover would occur immediately in 
many communities. The committee realizes that most elementary school 
libraries are not presently equipped to do the job adequately. Additional 
funds for library purposes would have to be made available in school budgets, 
and a considerable amount of tooling up in respect to hours of opening, 
staff, materials, and even physical plant is implied in the realization of 
the recommendations. In most instances, the careful planning and implementa- 
tion of an orderly transition may be expected to take a number of years . 

It is also assumed that the public library usually will want to continue 
to serve children who, for one reason or another, may need to use adult 
resources. Where local conditions lend themselves to physical grouping, 
combining educational and social facilities into complexes such as the 
education park or community center is a desirable goal. In any event, it 
is fundamental to this proposal that the school should have the ultimate 
responsibility for all library service to children through the sixth grade 
and that the public library should not compete with the school for funds 
for the same purpose. 

The major reasons which persuaded the committee to the point of view 
resulting in the above recommendations may be summarized as follows: 

1. To avoid unnecessary duplication . Basically, this is a matter of 
a more efficient use of public funds. If children can be served equally 
well by one library program rather than two, it stands to reason that the 
present necessity for duplicating many items of staff, materials, and 
building will be eliminated. The avoidance of such unnecessary duplication 
will help to meet the concerns of many persons - hot only librarians but 
trustees, legislators, government officials, and others. Actually, since 
few communities are now providing anything like adequate children's library 
programs in either the elementary schools or the public libraries, unnecessary 
duplication is more serious as a potential problem than a present one. 

However, to the extent that both types of libraries are successful in 
securing additional funds from the localities and the State, the resulting 
duplication could be extensive. 

It should be pointed out here that no member of the Commissioner’s 
Committee on Library Development is under the misapprehension that, by making 
the schools responsible for all library service to children, it is suddenly 
going to be possible to do without the funds now going into public library 
service to children. Rather, it is the committee's hope and expectation 
that the public library would be able to use those funds to effect some of 
the long-needed improvements in services to adults and young adults. 

2. School is where the children are . It is a matter of simple fact 
that school is a place where all children go and where they spend a substan- 
tial portion of their time at least 5 days a week during the greater part 

of the year. Many are transported to and from school in school buses. The 
public library, on the other hand, not only has the problem of making the 
library program attractive to children, but it has the additional problem 
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of getting children into the library in the first place. In terms simply 
of exposure to the library, then, the odds are definitely stacked in favor 
of the school library. 

The problem of physical access to the public library has never been 
satisfactorily resolved as far as children are concerned. With the doubtful 
exception of certain densely populated areas, it is impossible to locate 
children’s libraries close enough to each other so that more than a small 
minority of children can reach them without help from parents or other 
adults. While large consolidated schools are also long distances apart in 
rural and suburban areas, special transportation by school buses has 
already been provided for attendance at regular sessions, and this service 
easily could be, and undoubtedly Will be, extended in the future. 

The further expectation is that the trend will be in the direction of 
a longer school day and a longer school year - conditions which Will widen 
the lead which the school holds in terms of simply reaching children. 

3. The school library is curriculum oriented . In spite of a long- 
standing need to coordinate school-public library efforts, in order both 
to improve service to children aiid to avoid unnecessary duplication, this 
has not yet taken place to any appreciable extent; To serve all of 
children’s library needs from the school library will not only eliminate 
unnecessary duplication but will place the library program in a Curriculum- 
oriented context. Philosophically and educationally, the school is in a 
better position than the public library can ever be to integrate materials, 
media, and services with the school curriculum and to assure maximum 
effectiveness in achieving educational goals. 

4. Schools serve " the whole child," There is an enormous gap between 
the concept of serving the interests of the whole child and the extent to 
which schools are actually able to do so. It nevertheless is true that the 
schools are making progress in that direction and that they have the 
resources to assemble information on the background, the interests, needs, 
abilities, and special problems of children which bears very significantly 
on the kind of use a child might make of a library. Such information 
normally would not be available to the public library. 

5. Immediate access to a wider range of media and equipment . There 
are, of course, exceptions to the generalization that schools have available 
to them a wider range of media and equipment than public libraries do, but 
on the whole it would seem to be another valid reason for serving all of 
children’s library needs from the school library. 

6. More school library outlets • Even taking into consideration the 
present inadequate state of school libraries, there are many more school 
library outlets and more staff and more library materials in the schools of 
New York State than in the children’s rooms of public libraries. One 
important reason for this situation is that school libraries and standards 
of performance can be mandated rather easily, whereas it is doubtful that 
it would ever be possible to mandate even minimal public library service 

to children. 
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By the same token, schools often have access to funds which would not 
be available to public libraries. 

7. Free the public library to give its full attention to adults and 
young adults . Transferring responsibility for elementary student age level 
service from public libraries to school libraries would permit the public 
libraries to concentrate their limited resources on service to those users 
who are most dependent on it. 



The foregoing are the main reasons Which influenced the Commissioner’s 
Committee on Library Development to recommend that schools should serve all 
library needs of children. As a result of its extensive pursuit of the 
question and of the 1969 hearings, the committee has had an opportunity to 
hear many arguments for continuing the present shared responsibility for 
children’s library services. Some of these reasons relate to the present 
inadequacies of school libraries; others stem from a less-than-complete 
understanding of the proposal. Even discounting these misconceptions, however, 
there remain a number of valid concerns which cannot be brushed aside. 

One of the most frequently expressed misgivings about serving the 
nonschool -related library needs of children from school libraries arises 
from the compulsory nature of school. The fear is that the stigma of being 
required to do many things associated with school will carry over to what 
should be a voluntary and spontaneous use of the library - that schools 
’’turn off” some children. 

There can be no positive and final answer to this question. Proponents 
of the changeover do point to the fact that it is most unlikely that 
children who ”hate school” would use the public library either. Also, 
because schools and the attitudes they engender in children are changing 
rapidly, there is reason to hope that such strong dislike of school is 
less likely to occur in the future than it might have in the past. 

Others have expressed their concern that the parent-child experience 
of going to the library together will be lost if the public library does 
not serve children, even though it should still be possible to use the 
school library in the same way if the hours of opening and other service 
arrangements which are a condition of the committee’s recommendation 
prevail. 

From a more philosophical point of view, there is concern that the 
doctrine of pluralism will be seriously violated, to the detriment of 
both the children directly involved and society in general, by placing so 
critical a social function as library service to children in an institution 
which already shapes an increasingly large proportion of the lives of 
children as the school inevitably does. 

All of these questions came before the Commissioner's Committee on 
Library Development and were discussed and weighed at length. In spite of 
whatever validity they may have, however, it is the committee's carefully 
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considered judgment that they are not as persuasive as the many arguments 
which marshalled themselves on the side of the proposed changeover. 



Library Services to Students and Vacuities ? 

/ 

A 

Students, for the purposes of structuring library programs, are persons f 
whose library needs are associated primarily with formal coursework in i 

educational institutions. Students and faculties make up a substantial j J 

portion of all library users. They may include both children and adults 
of all ages. f i 

While considered here only in relation to their activities as students j 

and faculty, they are often active library users for other purposes and, f 

because of various access considerations, will tend to use the library at [• 

the educational institutions they are attending as their primary library 
for all their library needs. Others (especially those who commute some | 

distance from home to school) may reverse this pattern, using a public { 

library, for example, as their primary library for all purposes, including ? 

those stemming from their roles as students or faculty. Their library ? 

needs as students and faculty will range from the most elementary presentation , \ 
of simple facts and ideas to the most abstruse, sophisticated, and current 
knowledge that man possesses. ] 

From the point of view of a total library program, particularly in 
the multiplying situations where interrelationships among libraries are 
essential, libraries serving educational institutions present special I 

problems because they are not separate and independent agencies blit are 
creatures of the schools, colleges, and universities they serve * ! 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 5 

I . The secondary school media center and the 2- or 4-year 
college or university library should have the responsi- 
bility of meeting the specific educational and other 
library needs of its students (including those enrolled 
in adult education) and faculty, either through its own 
resources or through a network. 



A. The primary goal of such libraries and media centers 
should be the implementation of the educational 
objectives of the institution. This goal should not 
be interpreted to limit the user’s freedom of choice 
and access, if a request cannot be met through network 
referral, the student or faculty member should have 
physical access to public libraries or special libraries. 



5 Service to secondary school students, representing as it does the bridge 
from children to adults, is unique in a number of ways. Therefore, in 
addition to the recommendations in this section, recommendations B-N and 
Q in the foregoing section on Library Services to Children, pp. 25-6, 
also apply to secondary school students. 
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B. The expanding dimensions of the body of knowledge 
related to the needs of students and faculties require 
at the learning site a collection which meets minimum 
standards of size and quality; Access to area or 
regional collections, through networks, should provide 
the materials to meet unusual needs. 

C. Modem communications technology must be utilized to 
the fullest. 

D. Availability of materials and services at all reasonable 
and feasible hours, with appropriate means of transporta- 
tion, should be the responsibility of the institution. 

E. The library or media center should provide access to all 
forms of media in each field of knowledge. 

F. Supplementary financing by Federal and State Governments 
will be required to meet the needs of students and 
faculties for library services i 

G. Materials and services required for a formal, institu- 
tionally-sponsored course at a location removed from 
the parent institution should be the responsibility 
of the parent institution, and such responsibility 
should be fulfilled through contract or other 
specifically planned method. 

H. Informal education which is not attached to any 
institution and not part of the objectives of an 
agency operating a library program should be the 
responsibility of the public library; 

I. In keeping with the user-oriented philosophy upon which 
the Commissioner's Committee on Library Development 
planning is based, and in recognition of the fact that 
the lay boards which administer formal educational 
programs are somewhat removed from the library programs 
within their institutions* it is recommended that 
appropriate means be taken to involve student and 
faculty representatives in the planning of local school, 
college, and university library service, including 
relevant networks and systems. 



II. The committee's detailed proposal for a statewide study of 
school libraries, already approved and begun by the Education 
Department, should be completed as promptly and as fully as 
possible. An advisory committee for this study should be 
appointed at the earliest date for the purpose of interpreting 
the study* s procedures and conclusions to the field while it 
is in progress and after it is completed and for channeling 
ideas from the field into the study. 
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Library Services to Residents of 
Health , Welfare 3 and Correctional Institutions 

Most of the nearly 150,000 residents of the health, welfare, and 
correctional institutions of the State have only the most minimal library 
service. Yet, they have practically the same library needs that other 
people have, and certainly their need for library service is intensified 
because of their confinement as Well as by the circumstances which made 
that confinement necessary in the first place. Because these persons are 
unable to use tegular libraries , it is a paramount responsibility of the 
State to see that good library service is available to them. 

The recommendations which follow proceed from a number of studies 
and from years of experience and frustrating effort on the part of the 
Division of Library Development and a few dedicated leaders from other 
departments of State government to launch a viable library program in this 
difficult and benighted area. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

I. Adequate library service should be provided to the patients, 
inmates, students, and staff of the health, welfare, and 
correctional institutions of New York State and those 
operated by local governments and private agencies . 

A. A statewide cooperative library system for health, 
welfare, and correctional institution libraries should 
be established under § 2l6 of Education Law. 

B. A special formula for State aid should be developed by 
the group indicated in C below, for financing this 
system, and appropriate legislation should be sought. 

C . One of the first steps in implementation should be a 
convening by the Commissioner of Education of the 
commissioners and heads of State departments and 
agencies with jurisdiction over health, welfare, and 
correctional institutions for the purpose of reviewing 
the findings of the Commissioner’s Committee on Library 
Development relative to institutional library service 
and for the purpose of jointly charting next steps for 
implementing the recommendations in this report. 

D. The State should recognize the possible advantages of 
contracting with public library systems and school 
systems for service to residents of some of the 
institutions. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF LIBRARIES 



In the complex and closely interrelated library world of today, every 
type and size of governmental unit is involved, from the Federal Government 
to the smallest village or township* as well as many nonpublic or quasi - 
public organizations which carry on library activities in support of their 
primary objectives (e.g., schools, colleges, industry). 

In the recommendations which follow, the emphasis is placed oh the 
role of State government, not only because the Commissioner’s Committee on 
Library Development is itself an instrument of the State, reporting to a 
State official, but because of the growing importance of State government 
in library development generally. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

I. In order to further the leadership role of the State and 
its role in the coordination of library agencies and 
programs throughout the State, every possible means should 
be used to strengthen and coordinate library and library- 
related agencies within the Education Department* 

A. Libraries should be represented in the Commissioner 
of Education’s cabinet by an official whose primary 
responsibi lities in the Education Department involve 
libraries and library development. 

B. In order to provide within the Education Department a 
day-to-day opportunity for the recognition and con- 
sideration of common problems and for the effective 
coordination of the department’s library and media 
activities, there should be established an intradepart- 
mental Council of Educational Media and Resources, 
composed of representatives of all units whose major 
responsibilities are so oriented. The council should 
be chaired by the commissioner for libraries. 

C. The proposed Council of Educational Media and Resources 
should take into account the need to bring the Division 
of Educational Communications and other library-related 
units closer together in the formal structure of the 
Education Department as well as by informal means* 

D. Since the Regents Advisory Council bn Libraries is the 
official body which represents the library field to the 
Education Department and Board of Regents, it should be 
strengthened and made as representative as possible by: 
a) seeking nominations from the field, and b) limiting 
the terms of office and members . 

E. Education Department units having responsibilities 
relating to the recommendations of the Commissioner’s 
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Committee on Library Development should have sufficient 
staff, classified at appropriate levels, for carrying 
out those recommendations which are approved by the 
department . 

1. Professional positions in the State Library and 
the Division of Library Development should be 
reviewed for inconsistencies and inequalities in 
relation to positions with comparable fesponsibil- 
ities in other units of the Education Department. 

2. Comparable positions in the Bureau of School 
Libraries, the Bureau of Academic and Research 
Libraries, and the Bureau of Public Library 
Services should be classified at the same grade 
levels. 

II. It should be the responsibility of State government to 
develop and enforce standards of service applying to ail 
library agencies supported by public funds. 

A. Mandated standards incorporated in the Regulations of 
the Commissioner of Education Should be reviewed by 
the State agency at regular intervals not exceeding 

a period of 5 years. 

B. The minimum standards which public libraries must meet 
in order to accept public support should be made higher. 

1. As its responsibilities in the area of service to 
children diminish, the public library should 
concentrate on the interests of the adult community 
and especially on meeting the needs of those dis- 
advantaged by lack of education and by their 
socioeconomic backgrounds. 

State standards should give attention to the need 
for the public library to: 

a. assemble relevant information about adult and 
young adult groups and individuals and about 
the community which it serves; 

b. acquire where necessary, and Otherwise develop 
access to, the full range of materials necessary 
to meet needs; 

c. identify priority issues that concern adults; 

d. expand its function of advisory services; 
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e. expand education outreach role; and 

f . expand its information and reference services 
in relation to network capabilities. 



2. Lay boards of trustees* bringing together citizens 
with a strong interest in high quality library 
service, should be recognized as essential to the 
continued development of sound policies for 
governing the public libraries of New York State. 

It is desirable that such boards of trustees limit 
their members to a maximum of two consecutive 
terms of not more than 5 years each. 

C. The public library systems should be expected to 
demonstrate in their regularly renewable plans of 
service that they will provide opportunities for 
member library participation in decisions of the 
systems. 

D. National standards for school media centers 6 should 
be adopted as minimum standards for school media 
programs in New York State . 

1. Every elementary, intermediate, junior, and senior 
high school should be required to provide space, 
facilities, equipment, resources, and staff for 
library service at a stated level. 

a. Space for school libraries at all levels should 
be included in the pupil capacity formula for 
school construction aid. 

b . Section 2023 of Education Law should be amended 
to authorize specifically boards of education to 
raise by tax levy the estimated amount necessary 
for school library resources if the qualified 
voters do not approve the school budget. 

III. The primary consulting role of the Education Department should 
be to provide leadership and assistance, mainly through 
specialist consultants, to the library systems of all types 
throughout the State. 



6 American Association of School Librarians and the Department of Audiovisual 
Instruction of the National Education Association in cooperation with... 
Standards for School Media Programs . Chicago: American Library Association, 



1969. 
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IV. The library network responsibilities of the State Library 
should include: 

A. serving the book and information requirements of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the 
State government; 

B. serving as a unit of, and in some cases the center of, 
statewide networks as stated in the present acquisitions 
policy of the State Library; 

C. functioning as a switching center for materials requests 
received from libraries throughout the State; and 

D. functioning as a coordinating agency for comprehensive 
information about acquisitions in all major New York 
State libraries and for insuring at the State level 
adequate bibliographic control of all media. 

V. In order to coordinate library planning with other planning 
efforts, library agencies at State, regional, and local 
levels should be concerned and involved with general and 
special plans being developed by official and private 
planning agencies. 

THE RESOURCES OF LIBRARIES 

The major resources traditionally regarded as basic to the library 
enterprise are staff, materials, and buildings. More recently, with 
the application of electronic and photographic technologies to information 
and communication techniques, it is necessary to include equipment for 
these purposes as a basic resource* 

Manpower 

the committee’s study of the problems of library manpower has 
resulted in a number of basic conclusions relative to present limitations 
in programs of education for librarianship, the use of manpower in li- 
braries, and the ways in which libraries interrelate professional level 
and supporting staff. 

Among these conclusions are the following: 

1. Substantial numbers of persons in professional 
positions have hot achieved their full potential 
of professional competence frequently because of 
limitations in programs of education for librarian- 
ship and lack of continuing education. 
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